GREAT    ACQUITTALS

had crossed swords in friendly fashion with representatives
of the Church who appeared to contest his applications.
In one case it was asked : " How would Sir Henry Curtis-
Bennett like to have a public-house placed near his house
at Chelmsford ? "

" There is one/' said Curtis.

He urged upon Justices the argument that convictions
of drunkenness were diminishing all over the country,
" You can hardly see a drunken man nowadays/' he said,
" You can trust your public, and who knows better what
the public desire than the licence-holders." And in reply
to the Bishop of Willesden, concerning the Marylebone
licensing hours, he said : " It is typical of the history of our
country that minorities shout loudest: To-day, no doubt,
opposition will be led by my Lord Bishop who will have
canons to the right of him and canons to the left of him :
respectable working-men are being driven to certain
types of clubs because the public-houses are closed too
early."

But it was not till 1935 that the Oxford Street drinking
anomaly was ended. As early as 1925 Curtis had been
applying for a reform: " It is unfair to restaurant pro- ~
prietors on the north side of the street/' he had said, " and
there is little doubt that the increase in night-clubs has had
some relation to the restrictions."

The Licensing Act had been passed in 1921, but it had
taken thirteen years for the justices to be convinced that it
was an absurd situation for men in the inns on one side of
the street to be ejected at closing time, only to walk through
the traffic to drink for another half an hour within the law
on the other side of the street.